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UN-HELLENIC ELEMENTS IN THE SUBJECT 
MATTER OF THE DIONYSIACA 
OF NONNUS 


In the fifth Christian century Nonnus, a Greek poet 
of Panopolis in Egypt, wrote a poem, in forty-eight 
books, entitled Dionysiaca. This is a very important 
source of our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle of leg- 
ends. 

In the Dionysiaca there are various elements which 
seem to be un-Hellenic. These may be grouped under 
several heads. 


1, MYTH AND FOLK TALE 


The element of the folk tale, as distinct from the 
rationalized myth, is of relatively infrequent appear- 
ance in Greek literature. Magic, grotesque fancy of the 
Grimm-Andersen or Arabian Nights sort is by no means 
absent from the Greek people, but it tends to become 
molded by Greek reason into something acceptable both 
to imagination and to taste. Homer is the outstanding 
example of this rationalizing tendency; somehow, as 
Professor Thomson! observes, even the magic of Circe 
and that of the underworld are not very awe-inspiring 
or fear - compelling. Indeed, vulgar superstition and 
queer folk belief appear on the whole so seldom in 
Homer that the modern scholar cannot win any defi- 
nite and incontrovertible results by subjecting the Ho- 
meric Poems to rigid anthropological inquiry of the 
Frazer-Harrison school. 

But in Nonnus the folk tale appears often, and curi- 
ous beliefs abound. Campe, the monster described in 
18,250-257°, is a fairy-tale creature with scales and 
claws, fifty different animal heads, and snakes for hair. 
Lycurgus, the Arabian ogre, is like Periphetes or Pro- 
crustes of the Theseus legends; he is the son of Ares, 
and a Grimm-Andersen giant of the first order (20.149- 
181). He kills passers-by, and places their heads on 
pikes around his halls; coming upon strangers at the 
crossroads, he cuts them to bits; the steps of his palace 
are wet with blood; he forces the dwellers in the country 
round about to pray to him, not to Zeus. He is finally 
conquered by Bacchus. 

Another curious tale, with more plot to it than we 
find in the Lycurgus tale, is the story of Tectaphus 
(26.101-145). Deriades, who had imprisoned him, gave 
him no food or drink. Eeria, daughter of Tectaphus, 
came daily to visit her father in his dungeon, and kept 

‘James Alexander K. Thorson, Greeks and Barbarians, 146-167 
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him alive by suckling him. This tale clearly bears the 
marks of folk lore*. 

Certain details recall the wonder stories of Herodotus 
(the first of a series which includes, among later writers 
of this type of literature, Mandeville and Marco Polo). 
In 26.50-54 the Graians, a people whose children are 
suckled by the men, are mentioned; in the light of 
ethnological research‘ this practice appears less out- 
landish than it once appeared. The Ouatocoitai, re- 
markable for their long ears, are mentioned in 26.94- 
95. Another passage describes how Alpus, the giant, 
ate the shepherds who disturbed him at midday, some- 
what as Pan was wont to frighten shepherds (45.170- 
190). 

The element of the grotesque bulks large in Nonnus; 
he gathers into his poem many strange beliefs and 
superstitions that were current in his day. He is famil- 
iar with the seven-heaven idea that we find in the Tal- 
mud (2.347). When the Hours sneeze (7.107), he takes 
it as a sign of good luck, a notion familiar to readers 
of the Roman elegiac poets <and of Xenophon's An- 
abasis. C. K.>. The remora, a small fish supposed to 
hold back ships, is mentioned (21.45-48, 36.368-369). 
Hair on the breast is a source of strength to the Dus- 
saians of Asia Minor (26.90-93); an axe is helpful in 
childbirth (27.324); cranes carry pebbles as ballast* 
(40.515 — 520); the Rhine proves the paternity of chil- 
dren thrown into it (46.58-60); the moon's influence 
upon lunacy is asserted (46.101). The Brahman gymno- 
sophists are looked upon as reliable soothsayers; they 
are even described as able to bring the moon from 
heaven in the guise of a bull (36.344: compare 39.357, 
24.162)°. 

A distinctly oriental emphasis is laid upon decora- 
tions, precious gems, luxuries, hangings, etc.? The ser- 
pent necklace made by Hephaestus for Harmonia as a 
wedding- g-present is an example of the fondness Nonnus 

‘The only work on the sources of Nonnus is a work by Reinhold 
Koehler, Ueber die Dionysiaka des Nonnus — 1853). Koehler 
ives no information on the source of the ectaphus legend. Va- 

man m 
{Leipsig, Teubn Teubner, 

‘Robert Briffault, The Mothers, 1.446, and note 1( New York, 
Macmillan, 10927), speaks of male suckling am primitive tribes 
and of the ditheulty of distinguishi xes in one tribes. Compare 
Job 21.24 “His breasts are full of fh et taille. and his bones are moistened 
with marrow" 

«aNonnus does not explain how the axe is helpful. 

“Compare what Aristotle, De Animalium Historia 9.40 (page 400 
in the edition by Leonard Dittmeyer (Leipzig, ——. 1907]), 
says about bees carrying stones as ballast in a high wind 

‘Compare Arrian, Indica 11, and Apuleius, Florida ts. for the 

ymnosophists. See ‘also Pseudo-Callisthenes 3, and elsewhere (in 
Shae edition of Carl Muller [Paris, Ry 1846]) for necromancy, 
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has for such details (5.135-190). Selenite, jasper, agate, 
carbuncle, emeralds, topazes, and golden eagles and 
dolphins are among its decorations. The palace of Elec- 
tra (3.130-180) is a triumph of Byzantine architecture, 
with its bronze threshold, gypsum walls inlaid with 
colored stones, its domed roof, bas-reliefs, and sculp- 
tures, its wondrous garden, full of hyacinths, and fig 
trees and orange trees. It is a palace straight out of the 
Arabian Nights, and an honor to Hephaestus, its build- 
er. The palace of Staphylus (16.81-86) is almost as 
splendid, with inlaid work, lychnite, amethyst, ruby, 
agate, ophite, and Assyrian emeralds to adorn it. The 
colored cloth and fine gauze of the Tigris region and 
Persia are described (18.214-215); so, too, are Tyrian 
robes of royal ‘purple’ (18.355). A Sidonian crater of 
enamel-ware is given, as a prize, to Erechtheus, first in 
the foot-race (37.661). Assyrian and Babylonian art- 
work and textiles are mentioned (40.300)*. 


ll. ORIENTAL ELEMENTS 

It is difficult to point out, without qualifications, 
specific elements of an oriental nature in Nonnus’s 
Dionysiaca. This results from the fact that it is often 
hard to separate matters of mythology, geography, 
social life, and religion from parallel manifestations in 
Greece, and from the fact that Greece owed a certain 
amount of its culture to the Orient, the ancient mother 
of European civilization’. 

The locale of the greater part of the Dionysiaca de- 
serves notice here. It is restricted to Asia Minor. All 
geographical details point to the Caucasus region (Scy- 
thia) as the scene of Books 22-40 (at least)'*. The 
greater part of the events of the poem is thus repre- 
sented as taking place in an Oriental environment. As- 
syria, the Tigris-Euphrates region, the Hydaspes River, 
and the Indus figure also, together with the neighbor- 
hood of Lebanon (for the Beroe episode), as part of 
the topographic background of the poem. The Red Sea 
area and the geography of the Eastern Mediterranean 
in general also receive a good deal of attention. 

It is not surprising that such a setting should bear 
fruit throughout the Dionysiaca in references to Ori- 
ental towns, myths, cults, and religions. Stegemann" 


‘Por other references to gems see 40.255-257, 45.120, 11.308- 

gi2 and Indian rubies). 

mpare Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, Asianic Elements in 
Greek Civilization (The Gifford Lectures in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1915-1916 [London, Murray, 1927)). 

“Jean Noiville, Les Indes de Bacchus et d'Héracles, Revue de 
Philologie 52 (1929), 269, points out the vagueness of the term 
India as used by ancient geographers. It once included Mesopo- 
tamia. From Hittite documents Noiville shows traces of Indian 
occupation of Asia Minor, and om ues that the India of the Bac 
chus-Hercules tales is really Asia Minor around the Euxine and the 
Caspian Seas, not the Indus region and the present India. Speaking 
of the Sindes (= Indians?), who lived near the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, he says (257), “Or = Sindes étaient précisément possesseurs 
des fles d’' Hermonassa et de Phanagora ot Dionysos surait inventé 
l'agriculture”’. About a dozen names like Sinde occur in Asia Minor: 
compare ohannes Sundwall, Klio, Beiheft XI (1913), 264. We 
may recall also Homer's Sintian men at Lemnos (see Noiville, 264). 
Noiville connects Morrheus, the Indian chief, with the Santas of 
the Boghaz-Kevi texts. He cites Cicero, De Natura Deorum 3.16 
for the fourth Hercules (called Belus among the Indians). 

<For the Boghas-Kevi texts see Professor E. H. Sturtevant’s 
article, The Hittite Tablets from Boghaz Kevi, in Tuk CLassicaL 
WEEKLY 18.171-175, and PF. Bilabel's article, The Early History of 
the Greek People. , in Tae CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.153- 156, 161 


165, especially 153, note 1, 163, notes 16, 16a. C. K.>. 
“Compare Viktor Stegemann, Astrologie und Univ 
te, 110-122 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1930), with the authorities ied 
him in his footnotes. See his Nachtrage, Gy or the sense in 
w he uses the term Iranian; it 


the mixture of 


finds strong Iranian influence in the Aion-Chronos ref- 
erences, especially in the scene (7.1-109) in which Aion 
(the personification of time) talks with Zeus. Aion is 
an Iranian conception taken over by the Greeks; he 
was worshipped particularly at Alexandria in Egypt. 
His worship to a great extent influenced Egyptian learn- 
ing™. He is the god of unending time. His cult has cer- 
tain connections with the doctrines of the later Stoics, 
such as Seneca. The religion of the Greeks in Hellen- 
istic times is characterized by such cosmic abstractions, 
later to be systematized and made even more intricate 
by the Neo-Platonists. Hellenistic religion reaches for 
the stars, and makes gods of them; upon the earlier 
models Nonnus builds his own astronomical system, 

The battle between Zeus (aided by Cadmus) and 
Typhon is likewise an Iranian motif, with its parallel 
in Persian sacred literature. The struggle between the 
principles of good and evil, so prominent in Iranian re- 
ligion, finds its parallel in Nonnus, who handles it as 
no other Greek author had handled it, as a struggle 
which involves the very stars themselves". 

The religian of Mithras (of Indo-Iranian origin; its 
legacy to the Western world was Manicheanism) figures 
in two passages of the Dionysiaca (21.250-251, 40.400). 


It is interesting to note that this religion, while it made ° 


no known converts anywhere in the Greek peninsula, 
except in the Piraeus, was spread far and wide by the 
Roman legions in the West. Rome was for many years 
a stronghold of the cult, which was essentially a wor- 
ship of the sun”, ‘Endless Time’, or Aidé»v, was the 
chief deity in its hierarchy, and, after Oriental proto- 
types, was represented as a lion-headed figure, with a 
snake curled about it'’. In addition to this element of 
sun-worship the hymn of Dionysus to Hercules Astro- 
chiton at Tyre should be cited here; it is really a hymn 
to the sun (40.368—410). 

The mention made above of the snake in the repre- 
sentation of Mithras brings to notice the frequent ref- 
erences in the Dionysiaca to snakes. Snakes were born 
with Typhoeus (1.154-162); the serpent of Mars which 
slew the men of Cadmus is described (4.355-389); a 
snake forms the headdress of Dionysus (7.101); Zeus 


Zarathustrian and Chaldean religion propagated on the Iranian 

lateau. See also the references to Aion in Wilhelm Schmid and 

to Stahlin, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur*, Volume 2, 
Part 2, 783, note 1 (Munich, Beck, 1024). 

"Richard Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen, 
88-904 (Leipsia. Teubner, 1910). Compare also pages 222-228 of 
the third edition of this work (Leipzig, ‘Tostuer, 1927). In his book 
Das Iranische Erlosungsmysterium, 181-187 (Bonn, A. Marcus and 
E. Weber, 1921) the same scholar discusses the story of Berytus 
in Nonnus, Dionysiaca 41.10-24, and claims that it is based on a 
lost work of Claudian. 


"See Werner Wilhelm Jaeger, Aristoteles, Grundlegung Einer 
Geschichte Seiner Entwicklung, 143 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1923). In 
a discussion of Plato's Timaeus and the rise of the cosmic religion 
of Hellenistic times, Jaeger says, “Das Weltgefuhl, das in Kosmos 
das Gottliche ahnt—darin ist dies Wort ein $ mbol des entscheid- 
enden Wandels in der Geschichte der griechischen Religionen— 
tritt an die Stelle des © Olymps. Die Sterne sind die vernanfti- 

n, beseelten Wesen, die ihn ing Ottlicher Wandellosigkeit und 

honheit bewohnen. Es ist die eogonie des Hellenismus und 
des $ taltertums, an deren Urspringen Platon steht’’. 

: ompare Stegemann, 107-122 (see note II, above); Diony- 
siaca, Books 1, 2. 
“Lewis Richard Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 182-183 (Edin- 
burgh, T. and T. Clark, 1911), mentions the ryr! of a Baby- 
lonian prototype (the battle between Marduk and Labbu) for the 
Typhon story. 

“See Franz Cumont, Die Mysterien des Mithra (a translation, 
from the French, into German [Leipzig, Teubner, 1903]). Com- 
pare the map at the end of the book. 

‘7See Cumont (as cited in note 16, above), 81-82. 
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takes the form of a snake (7.328-333); a delighted ser- 
pent licks up the wine poured over the earth (12.319- 
323). 

A curious feature of the snake in the Dionysiaca is 
its character as a protector of female virginity: see 
14.363-366, 33.369. 35.209-220, 40.192-193. The ser- 
pent necklace of Harmonia seems to have some sig- 
nificance other than mere decoration'’. A snake is de- 
picted on the shield of Bacchus (25.402); the image of 
a snake sloughing its skin appears (41.175-185) in con- 
nection with a reference to Aion, figuratively bathed 
in laws at the birth of Beroe. Two friendly snakes fre- 
quent the bedchamber of Semele (44.115-122); snakes, 
again, creep around the mast of the ship in which Bac- 
chus is carried off by the Tyrrhenian pirates (45.137- 
138); the stone-serpent legend connected with Cadmus 
and Harmonia occurs twice (44.115-122, 46.367). After 
Dionysus Zagreus is slain by the Titans, he comes to 
life in the form of a horned serpent (6.192). 

Various other Oriental elements remain to be men- 
tioned. The moon-worship of Egypt, under the name 
of Isis, is of importance here, in view of the numerous 
references to the moon in Nonnus!*. A myth such as 
that of Epaphus and Io is of Egyptian origin (3.284, 
287, 32.70)**. Semele is a Phrygian earth goddess*. The 
idea of the transmigration of souls ascribed to the In- 
dians (37.1-6) is of distinctly Oriental origin™. 


Ill. THE ASIATIC DIONYSUS 


In no other work of Greek literature does Dionysus 
appear in more decidedly Asiatic aspect than in the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus. Author and subject seem for 
once to have come together in a most felicitous fashion; 
not even the Bacchae of Euripides gives a better picture 
of Dionysus as a specifically Eastern deity. 

There is scarcely any doubt to-day that the syncretic 
Dionysus of early times has strong connections with 
the religious beliefs of the Hindus. This view is held in 
spite of the fact that in the accounts of Dionysus there 
are important elements of Thracian and Egyptian ori- 
gin. Even a cursory examination of the immense liter- 
ature on the subject of Dionysus reveals unmistakable 
resemblances between this later god of the Greek world 
and the vegetation deities of India. These resemblances 
must have had a great deal to do with the early con- 
nection of Dionysus with India by means of the Indian 


WDionysiaca 5.135~190. Henri Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele, 
Mére des Dieux, A Rome et dans l'Empire Romain, 237 (Paris, 
Fontemoing, 1912), speaking of sculptural representations of Cy- 
bele, states that she wears a snake-necklace of gold and gems or 
cameos. The snake is the attribute of chthonian deities, and, being 
born of the earth (Herodotus 1.78; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 8.59), 
symbolizes their sway over the underworld. We may recall the 
snake goddesses found in the palace at Gnossus. ‘ ‘ 

Stegemann, 38 (see note 11, above); Richard Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, 262 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1904). For the association of 
the moon with Dionysus see Dionysiaca 44.218-222, and Gladys 
M. N. Davis, The Asiatic Dionysos, 199 (London, Bell, 1914). 

*Ivan M. Linforth, Epaphos and the tian Apis, University 
of California Publications in Classical Philo! 2 (1910), 87-88. 

™Compare Otto Kern, in the article on Dionysos, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real - Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 5.1014 (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1903). 

This doctrine existed in India long before it became a part of 
Pythagorean philosophy: compare Gladys M. N. Davis, 30-31 (see 
note WP above). For Oriental influences on Greek culture see Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz Moellendorff, Die Griechische Literatur des Alter- 
tums, pages 221-222, >» of the volume entitled Die Griech- 
ische und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache’, which is Teil I, 
Abteilung 8 of Die Kultur der Gegenwart [Leipzig, Teubner, 1012]). 


conquest, a tradition which, despite Stegemann's as- 
sertion to the contrary™, existed as far back as the 
time of Euripides and Antimachus of Colophon”. 

That Dionysus had a cult in India is attested by 
various authorities®. His resemblance to the god Civa 
was well known, as is apparent from the following state- 
ment, by Mahaffy™: 


It appears that the worship of Civa was near enough 
in character to that of Dionysus to suggest a trans- 
ference, and that the Indian plays were produced at 
the Spring feasts of that Indian god. 


Sandys quotes Max Miller in regard to the Eastern 
affiliations of Dionysus*’: 


Dionysos corresponds to a Sanscrit prototype Dyu- 
nis-ya, lit. the child of Day and Night, or of Heaven 
and Earth, one of the most natural and intelligible 
names of the sun... . 


Probably the most thorough study of the Asiatic 
character of Dionysus, a study based on an exami- 
nation of Sanscrit and Hindu writings, the Vedas, the 
Ramayana, etc., is that by Miss Gladys M. N. Davis**. 
With an astonishing array of evidence and a remarkable 
sense for tenable analogies, Miss Davis shows the simi- 
larities which exist between the worship of Dionysus 
and the Indian Soma, who was essentially a vegetation- 
deity of the early inhabitants of the Indian peninsula. 
Tracing first the influence of Indian thought upon early 
Greek philosophy, and indicating the Asianism of the 
first Greek historians and orators, Miss Davis analyses 
the Soma-cult and that of Dionysus, with results that 
are truly brilliant. Among a number of characteristics 
which the two deities share is that of a plant-god; this 
phase of the Dionysus-cult is plainly revealed in Non- 
nus, Dionysiaca 44.218-222, and elsewhere in con- 


“Compare 179, note 4 (see note 11, above): “Vor den Alexander- 
historikern ist die indische Dionysoslegende nicht nachweisbar. 
..”' But the authorities Stegemann quotes are not decisive. Me- 
gasthenes, in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 2.416, Fragment 
21 (in the edition by Carl Maller [Paris, Didot, 1848]), cited by 
Stegemann, says: kal wpd Avovicou wepi woddds 
xoréxe:, ws cai rovrov és 
xaracrpevauévov ‘Ivdovs, This statement more than counter- 
balances the one upon which Stegemann bases the assertion 
quoted at the beginning of this note: 6 Meyacdérns Aéya 
otre ‘Ivdods ériorpareioa ovfauoiow Addovs 
dvOpwmrovs.... Both passages are to be found also in the latest 
edition of Arrian, Indica 2.5.4 (see page 9 of the edition by A. G. 
Roos (Leipzig, Teubner, 1928)). 

“Euripides, Bacchae 13-17 (compare 482) clearly shows the 
presence of Dionysus in Central Asia. Compare Miss Davis, 163- 
165 (see note 19, above). For Antimachus see a significant 7 e 
in Diodorus Siculus 3.65, cited by John Edwin Sandys, in his ed:- 
tion of Euripides, Bacc , Introduction, xvi, note 1 (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1892). This passage, besides revealing the 
fact that there was a strong tradition in pre-Alexandrian times in 

ard to a conquest of India by Dionysus, a tradition which is 
followed by Antimachus and other poets, shows that Nonnus fol- 
lowed the legend mentioned by Diodorus Siculus in localizing Ly- 
curgus in Arabia (not in Thrace). The extant fragments of Anti- 
machus are to be found in Gottfried Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, 1.273-308 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1877). Otto Kern, in his 
article Dionysos, 1099 (see note 21, above) seems to contradict the 
statement in 1040 which Stegemann is evidently citing: “...Wenn 
auch mit Recht behauptet wird, dass die allbekannte Form des 
dionysischen Thiasos erst im Anschluss an die Kriegsztige Alex- 
anders entstanden ist, so sind die Anfange der Sage von dem welt- 
erobernden, vor allem aber nach dem Orient vordringenden D. 
bereits im 5 Jhdt. nachweisbar...."' This statement would seem 
to vitiate Stegemann’s, given in note 23, above. 

*Schmid-Stahlin, 967, note 1 (see note 11, above). 

*John Pentland Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World, 
37 (University of Chicago 1906). ee 

“Appendix, 253 (see note 25, above). Sandys is citing Max 
Miller, Academy, 1882, 95. 

*See note 10, above! Nonnus is used in this work on pages 142, 
149, 153, 158, 168, 178, 182, 100, 202, 210, 211, 218, 219, 220, in 
addition to the places mentioned in the Index to the book. 
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nection with the culture of the vine*’. A discussion of 
the theories of Thracian and Egyptian origin only serves 
to strengthen the arguments presented here by Miss 
Davis, as she deals with a most intricate and fascinat- 
ing subject on which many experts had worked. 

A consideration of Dionysus in his Orphic form, 
which is an important element in Nonnus’s treatment 
of the god, particularly in the Zagreus-Titan story told 
in 6.155-205", adds evidence for the contention that 
the cult of Dionysus was of Asiatic origin, especially 
when one considers the indubitable influence of Oriental 
belief upon the Orphic cult". Geffcken had remarked 
upon the Oriental nature of the Orphic Hymns*. 


Wasasu COLLece, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA Levi Ropert Linp 


REVIEW 
Archaologische Entdeckungen im 20. Jahrhundert. By 

Friedrich von Oppeln-Bronikowski. Berlin: Verlag 

Heinrich Keller (1931). Pp. 167. 39 Figures'. 

The author of the book here under review, Archa- 
ologische Entdeckungen im 20. Jahrhundert, says (5) 
that his intention in writing it was on the one hand to 
describe with particular emphasis the work of German 
archaeologists in Germany and abroad, and on the 
other ‘to present in outline the results of all excavations 
made since the beginning of the twentieth century— 
and to demonstrate the international unity of archae- 
ology in method and aim, and its living significance for 
the present’. Herr von Oppeln-Bronikowski confesses 
that he is not a professional archaeologist, but claims 
that he has studied and traveled much in preparing 
his book (7). Of it he says with modesty (11): “Es ist 
nicht von einem Gelehrten fur Gelehrte geschrieben, 
sondern von einem Altertumsfreund fir solche die es 
sind oder werden wollen", and he justly adds that an- 
tiquity is not the concern of scholars only, “sondern 
eine Quelle der Menschheitsbildung fur alle’. 

The book is less broad in scope than Mr. Casson's 
Progress of Archaeology?; nevertheless, as a glance at 
the Table of Contents (see note 1, above) will show, 
it covers a fairly large field. The author extends his 
discussion to include to a certain degree the archae- 
ology of early Islam and Central Asia (30-36), and of 
the early medieval period (131-132, 148-151). His 
work, however, is concerned for the most part with the 
ancient periods and with the Near East and Europe. 
Since his subject is thus restricted, and his book is 


"Compare Sandys, Introduction, x-xii (see note 24, above), 
with references to Plutarch and other writers. 

“Compare Eugen Abel, Orphica, 224 (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1885); 
Christian August Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 553 (Konigsberg, 1829); 
Otto Kern, 1043 (see note 21, above): “...Die Orphiker ha 
die Identification des D. mit Zagreus vollzogen_und dem D. auch 

<= Spee Phanes gegeben, der nur in ihrer Theogonie nachzu- 


Ellen Harmison, Themis, A Study of the Social Ori- 
gins of Greek Religion’, 462 (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1927). 

"See Johannes Geffcken, Antike Kulturkampfe, Neue Jahrbuch- 
er far das Klassiche Altertum 13 (1912), 504. 

'The contents of this book are as follows: Vorwort (5~12); no 
potamien, Syrien und Kleinasien {3 48); Acaymten (49-64); K 
sisches Altertum (65-108); oy in tschland 
133); Vor- und Fra hichtliche A en in Deutschland 


(134-154); Anmerkungen (155-162); nis der Abbildung- 
en (163-165): Inhaltsibersicht (167). 

<*Por a review, by +4 Gray, of this work see Tur CLassi- 
CAL 20.1213. C. K.> 


somewhat longer than Mr. Casson’s, it is less marred 
than the latter by serious omissions, and furnishes more 
detailed information. For the average student who is 
not a specialist in archaeology it is, I think, a more 
useful book than Mr. Casson’s. That is not to say that 
it provides a complete record of the important exca- 
vations; there are many omissions. The principal is the 
lack of any account of the discoveries in Crete. The au- 
thor says (10) that he has assumed that the excava- 
tions in Crete are well known, thus revealing a some- 
what optimistic estimate of the archaeological knowl- 
edge of the general public. Little attention is given to 
the archaeological work done on Greek sites by other 
than Germans; there is no mention of the British and 
American excavations in Greece. It is a somewhat amus- 
ing contrast between this book and Mr. Casson’s that 
the latter contains but few allusions to the achieve- 
ments of German archaeologists, while Herr von Op- 
peln-Bronikowski rather leaves his reader with the im- 
pression that practically all the important discoveries 
have been made by his fellow-countrymen—a conceit, 
to which, it must be admitted, a German has more 
right than a man of any other race. To Mr. Casson 
“Western Europe” spells Britain; Herr von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski, it would appear, has never heard of the 
excavations in Britain; at least he never mentions them. 
To him Germany is so supremely important that he 
devotes to it two of the five chapters of his book. 

The author admits, as we have seen, that he is an 
amateur, and there are a number of errors in his work 
that are perhaps to be explained by his lack of train- 
ing. A few examples will suffice. The mosaics found at 
Pergamum are not the oldest Greek mosaics preserved 
for us (72); they are not so old as those discovered by 
Professor David M. Robinson at Olynthus. It is a bold 
assertion that the Italian Villa Nova culture is Celtic 
(141). The Mycenaean palaces were not built of stone 
(142). Herr von Oppeln-Bronikowski reveals an ignor- 
ance of things American not infrequently found in Euro- 
pean writers. It is bad enough for him to speak of Har- 
vard University as situated in Boston (52), but worse 
to say that the work at Medinet Habu was carried out 
“vom Orientinstitut der Harvard Universitat in Chi- 
cago” (61). But these errors do not greatly impair the 
value of the book. 

That value is considerable. We have in this work a 
fairly adequate account of many of the most important 
recent archaeological discoveries in these lands which 
are of greatest interest to the student of the history of 
Western civilization. The emphasis laid on German ex- 
cavations is advantageous to the English or American 
reader. The book provides in convenient form much in- 
formation that must otherwise be sought in periodicals 
and reports not easily accessible to those who have not 
the daily command of University libraries. The presen- 
tation is clear, interesting, and well-proportioned; the 
author shows skill in tracing lines of evolution, re- 
lationship, and influence. 

The illustrations are well chosen, and the repro- 
duction of the photographs is fairly good; it falls, how- 
ever, below the somewhat exalted standard set by some 
recent archaeological works. It is interesting to have 
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two photographs (Frontispiece and Figure 27) of the 
magnificent bronze Zeus found in the sea off Artemi- 
sium; the latter photograph reveals the condition of 
the statue when found, the former its appearance after 
cleansing and restoration. The Plates (18, 19, 23) show- 
ing the restored monuments in the Pergamum Museum 
in Berlin lead one to realize that this Museum is in 
certain respects unrivalled by any other in the world. 

There are eight pages of notes (155-162) which pro- 
vide a very respectable bibliography. Most of the books 
listed are in German, but some English, French, and 
Italian works are cited. There is no index, but a rather 
full “‘Inhaltstibersicht"’, which is placed in the some- 
what exasperating continental fashion at the end of 
the volume. 


SaitH CoLLece D. Gray 


THE MIME IN NONNUS’S DIONYSIACA' 


The Dionysiaca of Nonnus is a good illustration of 
the confusion of literary types in late Greek literature. 
Ostensibly an epic, it contains also examples of the 
pastoral, epigram, elegy, hymn, and wdrpa. Another 
literary genre found in the Dionysiaca, the mime, has, 
however, escaped notice hitherto. Reich, in his book, 
Der Mimus?, nowhere mentions the various instances 
of it that are to be found in the poem; Wist* ignores 
Nonnus completely. 

A type of literature popular down to a late period 
could not fail to interest so indefatigable a syncretist 
as Nonnus. Where evidences of the mime appear in his 
work, the details are unmistakable. In 7.18-21 we read, 
‘.. only the eves of the rustics he pleased, when with 
whirling rushes the circling dancer made a pirouette 
with a furious storm of feet, using gestures for speech, 
his hand instead of his mouth, his fingers for voice... .’ 
The mime seems to have been a simple drama‘ carried 
on by gestures, somewhat as is the Chinese drama to- 
day or any silent representation of a story or a char- 
acter. This aspect of the mime (the representation of 
a character) is illustrated in Nonnus 19.198-225. There 
Maron, the drunken lieutenant of Bacchus, at the fu- 
neral celebration for Staphylus, King of Assyria, mimics 
Ganymede as weli as Hebe, whose form he ‘wrote’, i. e. 
delineated, with his silent hands: #ypape wop@hy xepoiv 
dgpwrproo: (19.215-217; compare 206). Silenus, who 
dances next (19.225-226), takes as his subject the quar- 
tel which once arose between the son of Cyrene and 
Dionysus over the matter of drink: ZeAnvds 5° éxdpeve- 
réxvns rexvievtra Kxaréypaye 

'The text of Nonnus to which references are made in this paper 
is that by Arthur Ludwich, Nonni Panopolitani Dionysiaca (Two 
volumes. Leipzig, Teubner, 1900, 1911). 

F Hermann Reich, Der Mimus, Volume 1, Parts I-II (Ber- 
lin, Weidmann, 1903). Volume 2 has not yet appeared. 

Ernst Wiist, the article Mimos, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 15.1727-1764 
(Stuttgart, Metzler, 1932). 

‘See Aristotle, Poetics 1447 a for a brief reference to the mime. 
Mimes were performed by men and women separately. ora 
I, wife of Justinian, acted in them (Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Ge- 


schichte der Griechischen Literatur*, Volume 2, Part 2, 059 [Mun- 
ich, Beck, 1924]). Wust (1754, 1755: see note 3, above) calls at- 


tention to the Sstnen for the mime in Egypt, especially at Alex- 
andria, where Nonnus spent most of his life. Some subjects of the 
mime were thievery, adultery, shipwreck, the exclusus amator, in- 
cidents and characters from mythology, the burlesque of Christian 
religious rites, and political satire. 


ovyadén xeip. It is to be noted that ypddw and xcaraypdgw 
are used both here and in the passage cited above in 
the figurative sense of drawing pictures in the air. This 
meaning is not given by the lexica, not even by the 
Thesaurus of Stephanus®, who in collecting citations* 
was partial to late Greek authors. 

Several other instances of the mime are to be found 
in Nonnus. In 19.263-302, Silenus dances again and 
adds some acrobatics to his mimicry. The hands evi- 
dently played a large part in the mime, as they do 
in the Javanese dances. Such expressions as ovyhy 
dvavddi yepl (19.200), Sdxrvda 
dwhovea (19.157), and dekerephy (19.264) 
testify to this fact. In 30.108-117 Phlogius dances a 
representation of Phaethon driving the sun - chariot: 
dvritimwy wodvrpowa Sdxrv\a Odvarov 
Paddorros éxéppom yxewpi rwdeowr. Here yapaoowr, read 
in 112 by Koechly and Marcellus (compare 19.219, 
éxapagce), although without manuscript authority, 
brings out more vividly the general sense given 
for ypagw above, and, indeed, is used in exactly the 
same construction in 19.200, quoted above. Lastly, 
in 37.755-778 there occurs a mock-duel between As- 
terius and Aiakus which may very well be taken as a 
mime. 


COLLece, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA Levi Ropert Linp 


HANNIBAL AND THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON 


A few vears ago | found it interesting to note par- 
allels between the character and the career of Agricola 
as described by Tacitus and the character and the ca- 
reer of the Duke of Wellington. I pointed out some of 
these in an article entitled Agricola and Wellington, 
Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 26.117-118. Charles Greville, 
in his diary, under date of February 11, 1838, discussed 
Hannibal, as described by Livy 21.4.3-9, and the Duke 
ot Wellington, as follows'. 

I suppose all great generals have necessarily some 
qualities in common: even Vindéme, an indolent and 
beastly glutton and voluptuary, was capable of pro- 
digious exertions and of activity not to —- 
There is a great deal in the character of Hannibal (as 
drawn by Livy) which would apply to the Duke of 
Wellington; only instead of being stained with the vices 
which are ascribed to the Carthaginian general, the 
Duke is distinguished for the very opposite virtues. 

(1) Never was natural ability more adapted to the 
most opposite qualities, obeying and commanding; and 
so you will not easily discover'a which was dearer to 
the general or to the army’. 


‘Henricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, third edition, 
by C. B. Hase, W. Dindorf, and L. Dindorf (Paris, 1861-1865). 
"See Wilamowitz, Geschichte der Philologie, in Gercke-Norden, 
Einleitung in die Altertumwissenschaft’, 1.25 (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1927). 
‘I quote from The Greville Diary, Including Passages Hitherto 
Withheld from Publication, Edited b Philip Whitwell Wilson 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1927. Two volumes). 
he passage I quote is to be found at 1.68-70. a : 
<'aThe words “which was...army’’ involve a misinterpretation 
of Livy 21.4.3 Itaque haud facile discerneres utrum imperatori an 
exercitui carior esset, ‘And so one would not have easily determined 
whether he was more loved by the commander-in-chief or by the 
rank and file’. C. K.>. 
<*In the original the material which constitutes the balance of 
this note is printed in parallel columns. These columns are ied 
respectively Hannibal and Wellington. The need to economize space 
led_to the adoption here of the less effective form. C. K.>. 
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(1) Nothing is more remarkable in the Duke than 
his habit of prompt obedience to his superiors and em- 
ployers, and this shines forth as much when the tri- 
umphant Commander in Chief of the Allied Armies at 
the end of the Spanish war, as in his early campaign 
in India. He was always ready to serve when, where, 
and how his services were required, and so I believe 
he is now’. 

(2) Nor did Hasdrubal prefer to put any one else in 
command when anything fad to be done with especial 
courage or vigour, nor did the soldiers have more as- 
surance or daring under any other leader. 

(2) In India he was employed by Lord Wellesley and 
Lord Lake in all the most important and difficult mili- 
tary enterprises and civil transactions. 


(3) He had the greatest boldness for encountering 
dangers, the keenest judgment in the midst of danger. 

(3) Napier says some of Wellington's operations were 
daring to extravagance, some cautious to the verge of 
timidity, all founded as much upon keen and nice per- 
ceptions of the political measures of his adversaries as 
upon pure military considerations—and “he knew how 
to obey as well as to command.” 


(4) By no toil could either his body be weakened or 
his mind be overcome. He could endure extremes of 
heat and of cold. The measure of his food and drink 
was determined by the natural need, not by enjoyment. 
He could be awake and could sleep either by day or by 
night. He was thus able to rest when he had overcome 
what had to be done; for this neither a soft spread 
(couch) nor silence was called for. 

(4) He told me himself that he was obliged to do 
everything in person. His despatches show that he 
thought of everything, wrote of everything, directed 
everything. 

(5) Many often found him wrapped in a light mili- 
tary cloak lying on the ground between the guard and 
the ts of the soldiers. 

(5) During the battles of the Pyrenees he slept wrapt 
in a cloak, under a thick bush, and the shot fell so near 
a= that he was urged to remove to a less exposed 
place. 


(6) His clothing was not better than that of his fel- 
lows: his arms and horse were noticeable. Of the Horse 
and Foot he was by far the first; he was the first to go 
into battle, the last, the battle once begun, to depart. 

(6) He was always dressed in his plain blue coat; he 
rode very good horses. 


@) These very great virtues of the man were equalled 
by huge vices: inhuman cruelty, more than Punic per- 
fidy, nothing of truth, nothing of inviolable sanctity, 
no fear of the gods, no respect for an oath, no religion. 

(7) Here ends the parallel and begins the contrast’. 
No general ever exhibited to the world a nobler ex- 
ample of mildness and humanity, of the most perfect 
and invariable good faith, of severe truth, of inflexible 
justice, of scrupulous honesty, of reverence for religion, 
and regard to the precepts of morality. 


MacMurray 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


“THE STEER AIDS IN FARM RELIEF” 


_Cato and Varro take for granted the use of oxen for 
ploughing and for draught purposes on the farm. In 
a list of stock and equipment for an olive farm of 240 


<*In Greville we have a patriotic Englishman painting another 
patriotic Englishman; in Livy we have a patriotic Roman paintin 
an enemy, the enemy, too, who had particularly tried the souls o' 
Romans, and had for years maintained himself against all the 


power of Rome. Such men are not readily forgiven by their op- 
ponents. Few 
adversary as 


ments are generous in their painting of such an 
nnibal had proved himself to be. C. K.>. 


tugera (160 acres) Cato (De Agri Cultura 10.1) sug- 
gests three pairs of oxen, three pack asses, and one ass 
for the mill. Varro (Res Rusticae 1.18-19) discusses 
Cato’s lists for the olive farm and the vineyard, and 
goes on (1.20) to describe (1) qui idonei sint boves, qui 
arandi causa emuntur, and (2-3) to give suggestions 
for breaking the oxen for ploughing or hauling. For 
ploughing in light soils, turning the mill, and for haul- 
ing, he says (4). . .alii asellis, alii vaccis ac mulis utun- 
tur, exinde ut pabuli facultas est, nam facilius asellus 
quam vacca alitur, sed fructuosior haec. Similarly, he 
says, in rough and heavy land one needs stronger ani- 
mals (5):...et potius ea quae per se fructum reddere 
possint, cum idem operis faciant. 

Mr. Fairfax Harrison' has an interesting note on 
Cato's list. He says, in part (31-32): 

Henry Home, Lord Kames, a Scots Judge of the 
eighteenth century, whom Dr. Johnson considered a 
better farmer than judge and a better judge than schol- 
ar, but who had many of the characteristics of our pris- 
cus Cato, argues. ..in his ingenious Gentleman Farmer 
against the expense of ploughing with horses and urges 
a return to oxen. He points out that horses involve a 
large original investment, are worn out in farm work, 
and after their prime steadily depreciate in value; while, 
on the other hand, the ox can fattened for market 
when his usefulness as a draught animal is over, and 
then sell for more than his original cost; that he is less 
subject to infirmities than the horse; can be fed per 
tractive unit more economically and gives more valu- 
able manure. These are strong arguments where the cost 
of human labour is small and economical farm manage- 
ment does not require that the time of the ploughman 
shall be limited if the unit cost of ploughing is to be 
reasonable. 


Cattle are still used in Italy for ploughing and for 
draught purposes. Near Rome I have seen a modern 
threshing machine drawn—incongruously enough—by 
a yoke of oxen. How far they have been so used in our 
own country in recent times I do not know, but, at 
any rate, many of the present generation have seen an 
oxcart only in historical pageants, and ploughing with 
oxen not at all. 

But according to a brief article in the New York 
Times Magazine for Sunday, January 20, 1935, en- 
titled The Steer Aids in Farm Relief, oxen are now in 
use in parts of the South in the rehabilitation work. 
The statement is made (20) that 

In the prospering effort to restore to self-supporting 
status the Alabama farmers who had been on relief 
rolls, the Alabama Relief Administration reports that 
“the most important member of the rehabilitation com- 
mittee was the steer’’. Steers were supplied rather than 
mules because steers cost only from $20 to $25 a head, 
while mules cost between $50 and $75. Feed was esti- 
mated at $2 a month for a steer, against $10 for a mule. 
By using 2, steers and only 758 mules the com- 
mittee was enabled to keep budgets within limits. 


This is interesting when it is compared with Roman 
theory and practice, even though, as the article quoted 
goes on to show, in parts of the State some farm fami- 
lies knew nothing about handling oxen or steers, and 
had to be furnished with mules or horses, while other 


iIn his book entitled Roman Farm Management. The Treatises 
of Cato and Varro Done Into English, With Notes of Modern In- 
stances (New York, Macmillan, 1913). 


on 
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items of equipment were omitted to meet the extra 
cost. 

If Cato and Varro could go about this country now, 
they might find other matters in which the hard times 
have driven people back to old-time practices. They 
might even give us good suggestions. 


MacMurray 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Ill 

The Saturday Review of Literature—April 6, Review, 
generally favorable, by Elmer Davis, of Robert 
Graves, Claudius the God, and His Wife Messalina; 
April 27, Writing Historical Novels, Naomi Mitchi- 
son; June 29, Review, qualifiedly favorable, by Edith 
Hamilton, of Gilbert Murray, Aeschylus: The Seven 
Against Thebes, Translated; Brief review, unfavor- 
able, by B. D., of Catherine A. Janvier, Captain Di- 
onysius [‘‘an archaeological rather than a historical 
novel”, based on a passage of Herodotus]. 

“Scientia” —April, Review, qualifiedly favorable, by 
G. S., of P. Guérin, L’Idée de Justice dans la Con- 
ception de l’'Univers chez les Premiers Philosophes 
Grecs, de Thalés & Héraclite; May, La Posizione Lin- 
guistica dell’ Etrusco, Carlo Battisti; Review, quali- 
fiedly favorable, by F. Enriques, of L. Stefanini, 
Platone; Review, generally favorable, by G. S., of 
P. Kalthoff, Das Gesundheit wesen bei Aristoteles. 

The Times Literary Supplement (London)—March 28, 
Review, favorable, of J. A. K. Thomson, The Art of 
the Logos [“‘an ingenious attempt to answer the ques- 
tion ‘What was the nature of that oral literature 
which preceded, and is presupposed by, the literature 
of books?’ '']; Review, generally favorable, of Major 
Greenwood, Epidemics and Crowd Diseases [the first 
part of the book includes ‘‘a history of the rise of 
the science of epidemiology in the eighth century be- 
fore Christ"’]; Review, generally favorable, of Arthur 
J. Hopkins, Alchemy, Child of Greek Philosophy; Re- 
view, favorable, of G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of 
the Hellenistic Age; Long review, qualifiedly favor- 
able, of The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume X; 
Brief review, favorable, of H. E. Butler (Editor), The 
Fourth Book of Virgil's Aeneid; Brief review, favor- 
able, of H. F. Tozer, A History of Ancient Geography 
(second edition, with additional notes by M. Cary); 
Brief review, favorable, of Stuart Piggott, The Prog- 
ress of Early Man, and of Jack Lindsay, The Ro- 
mans [two volumes in the How-and-Why Series, 
illustrated by Pearl Binder]; Brief review, favorable, 
of Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, edited by Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry; Brief 
review, mildly favorable, of John Stewart, When Did 
Our Lord Actually Live? New Light on an Old Prob- 
lem; April 4, Review, generally favorable, of D. Tal- 
bot Rice, Byzantine Art; Brief review, favorable, of 
G. W. Elderkin (Editor), Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I: 
The Excavations of 1932; Brief review, unfavorable, 
of S. O’ Dwyer, The Roman Roads of Wales: An His- 


torical Survey, I and II; Brief review, generally fa- 
vorable, of Princess Marthe Bibesco, Alexander of 
Asia (translated by Enid Bagnold) [a “fable, re- 
flected through a succession of fantastic scenes" |; 
April 11, Review, favorable, of William C. Greene, 
The Achievement of Rome; April 18, Review, fa- 
vorable, of Kenneth Matthews, Greek Salad [a book 
of travel and impressions]; Brief review, favorable, of 
E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and 
Greece; May 2, Review, favorable, of C. H. Dodd, 
The Bible and the Greeks; Homer’s Unharvested Sea, 
W. B. Stanford [a brief letter to the editor supple- 
menting Jack Lindsay's letter in the issue of March 
14]; Brief review, very favorable, of Benjamin D. 
Meritt and Allan B. West, The Athenian Assessment 
of 425 B. C.; May 9, Brief review, qualifiedly favor- 
able, of Robert H. McDowell, Stamped and Inscribed 
Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris; Brief review, 
favorable, of C. Bradford Welles, Royal Correspon- 
dence in the Hellenistic Period: A Study in Greek Epi- 
graphy; Brief review, tavorable, of Louis C. West, 
Roman Gaul: The Objects of Trade; May 16, Brief 
review, favorable, of R. P. Hinks, Greek and Roman 
Portrait Sculpture; Brief review, generally favorable, 
of Lionel W. Lyde, Contexts in Pindar; Brief review, 
mildly favorable, of Albert G. Mackinnon, The Rome 
of the Medieval Church (Earlier Section); Brief re- 
view, favorable, of Ira B. Joralemon, Romantic Cop- 
per: Its Lure and Lore; Brief Review, favorable, of 
R. L. P. Jowitt, A Guide to St. Albans and Verula- 
mium; May 23, Review, qualifiedly favorable, of 
F. A. Spencer, Beyond Damascus: A Biography 
of Paul the Tarsian; Review, generally favorable, of 
Jack Lindsay, Last Days with Cleopatra [the third 
historical novel in a trilogy containing also Rome 
for Sale, and Caesar is Dead]; ‘“Contexts in Pindar”, 
L. W. Lyde [a brief letter to the editor commenting 
on the review of the writer’s book, Contexts in Pin- 
dar, in the issue of May 16]; Brief review, favorable, 
of P. N. Ure, Reading University Studies: Aryballoi 
and Figurines from Rhitsona in Boeotia; Brief re- 
view, generally favorable, of Robert P. Casey, The 
Excerpta ex Theodoto of Clement of Alexandria, Ed- 
ited with Translation, Introduction and Notes; May 
30, Review, generally very favorable, of Howard H. 
Scullard, A History of the Roman World from 753 
to 146 B. C.; Brief review, uncritical, of C. G. Pope 
(Editor), The Story of Scipio Africanus, Part II: In 
Africa, In Asia and in Civil Life (from Livy); Brief 
review, generally favorable, of Robert P. Blake and 
Henri de Vis, Epiphanius De Gemmis: The Old 
Georgian Version and the Fragments of the Armenian 
Version, and the Coptic Sahidic Fragments; June 6, 
Brief review, favorable, of W. E. Crum, A Coptic 
Dictionary, Parts III and IV; Brief review, quali- 
fiedly favorable, of W. von Wartburg, Evolution et 
Structure de la Langue Francaise; Brief review, gen- 
erally favorable, of Carl H. Kraeling, A Greek Frag- 
ment of Tatian’s Diatessaron, From Dura, Edited 
with Facsimile, Transcription and Introduction; June 
13, The Palace of Minos [this article, in the form of 
an extended review of Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace 
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of Minos, Volume IV, reviews the work of excavation Agonistes is “‘Hellenic in language and m structure”, 
carried on at Knossos since 1894]; June 20, Review, but ‘Hebraic in spirit"; the author contends that the 
favorable, of B. P. Moore, The Art of Love; Ovid's poem is Greek in spirit as well as in form]; Brief re- 
Ars Amatoria, with Verse Translation; Review, fa- view, favorable, of Arthur S. Way, The Homeric 
vorable, of George Cookson (Editor), Essays and Hymns with Hero and Leander, in English Verse, 


Studies, By Members of the English Association, and Hymns of Callimachus with the Hymn of Kle- 
Volume XX [an essay by William R. Parker opposes anthes, in English Verse. 


view of Sir Rich b t Milton’s Samson WesLeyan University, eee 
the view of Sir Richard Jebb that Milton’s Sa Mineartows, Coxxecnicur JOuN W. SPAETH, Jn. 


